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JEDBURGH ABBEY. 


Tue very picturesque and rural county of Roxburgh, 
in Scotland, possesses three of the most interesting 
ruins of its old ecclesiastical establishments in the 
abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, and Jedburgh. Of the first 
we have given a view in No. 79; of the last a view 
is given at the head of this article, and we are about to 
add an account of it. 

The surface of the county is hilly, approaching to 
mountainous: some of the heights, as Carter Fells, 
attaining an elevation of two thousand and twenty feet, 
and are used for sheep-walks, but the hills around Jed- 
burgh are less lofty and well wooded. The country 
around is distinguished for its orchards, and particu- 
larly for the production of apples and pears of great 
variety and excellence. The town of Jedburgh stands 
on the Jed Water, which flows into the Teviot, itself 
an affluent of the more important Tweed, in a small 
narrow valley formed by this stream. It is about forty- 
five miles from Edinburgh, and three hundred and 
thirty-three from London. The abbey was on the 
south side of the town, on the west side of the Jed, near 
its junction with the Teviot, and was originally a large 
foundation, possessing the tithes of many of the adjoin- 
ing parishes, besides other estates. It had also two 
cells attached: one at Restenote, in Angusshire, sur- 
rounded by a loch and approached by a drawbridge, 
and here were kept the papers and valuables of the 
abbey; the other at Canobie, in Eskdale, Dumfries- 
shire. The revenues of the abbey, with its two 
dependent cells, at its dissolution, were estimated by 
Keith at 12747. The abbacy was converted into a tem- 

wal Jordship in 1622, when Sir Andrew Ker, of 

ernehurst, ancestor of the Marquis of Lothian, was 
created Lord Jedburgh by King James. 

Roxburghshire, being on the borders, was always a 
field of conflict for the neighbouring countries, and is 
studded all over with castles and peels, or fortified houses, 
Bede says that in the time of Cuthbert it was a part 
of Northumberland. Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Border 
Antiquities,’ says—‘‘ It became therefore the scene of 
many a sudden inroad and many a Sooper conflict, 
according to the varying issue of which it was incor- 
porated with England or Scotland. These continued 
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incursions and sanguinary frays materially affected the 
welfare of J edburgh Abbey, so that, in process of time, 
neither the condition of the house nor its funds were 
adequate to the lodging and maintenance of the canons. 
Edward I., who in theamidst of conquest forgot not the 
interests of religion, as they were then considered, sent 
several of these canons to different religious houses of 
the same order in England, that they might be there 
maintained till this house could be repaired and re- 
stored to better circumstances. There is still extant a 
work by which a canon named Ingelram de Colonia 
was sent to the convent of Bridlington, in Yorkshire.” 
In one of these frays, “the battle of the Reidswire,”’ 
the inhabitants of Jedburgh are recorded in a ballad 

et existing as having greatly distinguished them- 
selves— 

“The Rutherfoords, with great renown, 
Convoy’'d the town of Jedburgh out.” 


They had a town-piper, who no doubt accompanied ; 
and this relic of olden times was preserved by the 
borough to a recent period; Sir W. Scott, in his Intro- 
duction to the ‘ Border Antiquities,’ recording the death 
of Robert Hastie, the last holder of the office. 
Jedburgh is the capital of the county, and a market- 
town, with a population, in burgh and parish, in 1841, 
of 5116. It has several streets, and three bridges over 
the Jed, with a suburb on the east bank. The market- 
place is in the centre of the town, and the county-hall 
is adjacent, Near the southern end of the town is the 
county-prison, occupying the site of the ancient castle, 
and still bearing the name. There is a good deal of 
business done in the town; there is a monthly cattle- 
market and four horse and cattle fairs in the year, 
besides a large wool-fair, held at Rink, in a remote 
art of the parish. It has also a dispensary, a savings’ 
bank, and some pablic libraries, one comprehending a 
valuable and extensive collection of books. It is also 
the seat of a presbytery, of the circuit Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and of Justice of Peace, Sheriff, and Small- 
Debt Courts. The corporate body of the burgh con- 
sists of a provost, four bailies, dean of guild, and 
eighteen councillors, four of whom are chosen from 
the deacons of the eight incorporated trades. The 
royalty or jurisdiction extends only over a part of the 
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parish: it was somewhat enlarged for parliamentar 

purposes by the Reform Act. The burgh unites wit 

laddington, North Berwick, Dunbar, and Lauder to 
return a member. 

The date of the foundation of the abbey is not ex- 
actly known, but is supposed to have been in the first 
half of the twelfth century, or a little earlier; but it 
was much indebted for its prosperity to that “sore 
saint” for the Scottish crown, David I. It was pil- 
laged and burned by the Earl of Surrey, when he 
stormed Jedburgh, in 1523, and again seriously da- 
maged by the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset), in 1545. Of the ruins of the abbey we 
give the following description from the ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland :’-—*“ This venerable structure 
stands on the declining bank of the river, which winds 
past its front, washing some remnants of its out- 
works. The chapter-house, cloisters, and other a 
pendages have perished, and nothing remains but the 
church, which, in the form of across, extends from 
east to west two hundred and thirty feet. The choir 
is much dilapidated, bearing marks of great antiquity. 
The two lower stories consist of massive pillars and 
semicircular arches, with the diagonal or zigzag 
mouldings of Saxon architecture, whilst the upper 
windows and some other parts are Gothic, evidently 
added at a more recent period. The north transept is 
entire, presenting traceried Gothic windows, especially 
one of great size and beauty. The south traisept has 
disappeared. Above the intersections of the transepts 
with the nave and choir, a large square tower rises on 
four pillars to the height of a hundred feet, surmounted 
by a projecting battlement, and crowned with turrets 
and pinnacles. The nave, measuring one hundred 
and thirty feet long, presents on each side three tiers 
of arches: the first, opening into the aisle, consists of 
pointed arches, deeply recessed and richly moulded, 
supported by clustered columns with sculptured capi- 
tals; the second, which opened into the galleries, con- 
sists of beautifully moulded semicircular arches, with 
two pointed arches inserted in each ; and the third, of 
elegant pointed windows. The lofty western gable 
possesses a Norman door of uncommon beauty, the 
archway exhibiting a profusion of ornamented mould- 
ings, supported by slender pillars to the depth of seven 
feet and a half. Above it is a large window with 
a semicircular arch, flanked by small blank pvinted 
arches on Jong slender shafts, and this is surmounted 
by a beautiful St. Catherine’s wheel. On the south 
side of the choir there is a chapel, which was once ap- 
propriated to the use of the grammar-school, and in 
which the poet Thomson received his education.* 
But the chief object of architectural interest in this 
abbey is the Norman door, which formed the southern 
entrance to the church from the cloisters. This, for 
the elegance of its workmanship and the symmetry of 
its proportions, is unrivalled in Scotland. Its sculp- 
tured mouldings, springing from slender shafts, with 
capitals richly wreathed, exhibit the representations 
of flowers, men, and various animals, executed with 
rising minuteness and delicacy.” 
he general appearance of the ruin is now grand, 
massive, and simple, and is in admirable accordance 
with the romantic valley in which it is seated. Traces 
of the flames where they burst through the arches are 
yet visible; but portions of the building have been 
destroyed, by those who should have felt a pride in 
their preservation, even since the spoliation of the 
Earl of Hertford; two beautiful doors and several 
aisles having been demolished in comparatively recent 
times. A better taste however has now been disse- 
minaied, care is taken for its due conservation, and 


su 


* He was born at Ednam, in this county. 
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some essential repairs have lately been made. The 
foundations of the old building can yet be traced to a 
considerable distance, and the old burial-ground at- 
tached to it was very extensive. 

In the parish, besides the castles of Branxholm, Jed- 
burgh, and Fernehurst, and many towers and peels, large 
caves were constructed at Hundalee, Lintalee, and 
Mossburnford, for the concealment of cattle and goods. 
The one at Hundalee contains three apartments, a 
large centre one, with smaller ones on each side. That 
at Lintalee was in the face of the precipice, and is now 
inaccessible. 





MISAPPLIED INGENUITY. 


Tuere isa kind of labour in which men have been 
ever prone to indulge, whose essence seems to consist 
in doing things for the sake of the difficulty necessary 
to accomplish them ; and of which the service or plea- 
sure they can afford, when done, is in inverse propor- 
tion to the Jabour they have cost. This is a kind of 
employment by which men cheat themselves into a be- 
lief that they are really industrious, while they are only 
consuming their time in laborious indolence. It has, 
no doubt, arisen from a desire to escape from real in- 
dustry, but so great have often been the ingenuity and 
labour necessary to effect their object, that they would 
seem to have been of the class Butler ge of, who 
“run away from death by dying.” is elaborate 
trifling has taken many shapes, and has been confined 
to no particular age or profession. In all countries 
and in aj] times, and among those who follow every 
calling, it has been common. Passing by the more 
important affairs in which it has been exhibited, we 
proceed to string together a very few out of the infinity 
of examples that might be collected of it. 

One of the most common modes of thus misapplying 
time and skill has been in writing so minutely as to be 
as nearly invisible and as absolutely unreadable as 
possible. The Iliad, as Pliny mentions, was so written 
as to be contained within the compass of a nut-shell. A 
feat paralleled by that of an English penman in the 
reign of Elizabeth—and it is noticeable how curiously 
these kind of subtleties are repeated in different ages, 
often, of course, but nut always from mere imitation— 
who copied the whole Bible into a little book which 
could be enclosed in a walnut-shell no bigger than a 
hen’s egg. (D'Israeli.) It is doubtful whether either 
of these surpasses another specimen of minute writing, 
described in the newspapers a few years back as 
having been produced by a Welsh schoolmaster, who 
wrote, “ within the circumference of a penny-piece, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the A pos- 
tles’ Creed, and twenty-one Collects (from the Fifth 
Sunday after Trinity, to the Twenty-fifth inclusive), 
his name, place of abode, day of the month, date of the 
year, and also a drawing of the Crucifixion, all per- 
fectly distinct.” Equally minute and equally absurd 
was that writing spoken of by lian—a distich in 
letters of gold, enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 
This, too, “se been equalled. Dr. Walsh, in his ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Residence in Constantinople,’ says that one 
day an Arab called on him with a great curiosity. It 
was a grain of rice, but the doctor could discern nothing 
remarkable about it, till the man produced a powerful 
magnifying-glass, when he perceived engraved upon it 
some beautiful Arabic characters, perfectly formed. It 
was a verse of the Koran, and consisted of several 
words. The Arab declared that his ancestor, who pre- 
ape it, had been several years occupied in his work. 

e had pera. we it to the English ambassador to sell, 
but his excellency declined to give the price (about 
5000/.) demanded for it. Even this piece of handicraft 
has had its fellow. In one of the volumes of the Philo- 
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sophical Transactions there is an account of a cherry- 
stone, which Dr. Oliver saw in 1687, whereon were 
carved one hundred and twenty-four heads, and that 
with such distinctness, that those belonging to popes, 
emperors, and kings could be readily distinguished, by 
their different tiaras and crowns, with the naked eye! 
This was so highly valued, that, on a dispute about its 
ownership, it became the object of a chancery suit. It 
was originally purchased in Prussia for 30042. 

The Greeks and Romans had other follies of a nearly 
similar kind. Poems were constructed by both nations, 
in which a particular letter was omitted, sometimes 
one letter in one book or canto, and another in the next, 
and sometimes whole books commenced with the first 
letters of each line alike. This fancy found abundant 
copyists two or three centuries back in every country in 
Europe, and not least in our own. And about the 
same time a still more whimsical humour prevailed, 
also copied from the ancients, of making the verses 
themselves assume different forms. There were globes, 
crosses, stars; axes, scissors, ladies’ slippers, ]ockets, 
gloves; the outward form often adumbrating the 
matter contained—as when drinking-songs took the 
shapes of flasks or glasses; love-ditties became a 
traits of the fair ones praised; or, when a touch of 
sentiment was intermingled, ran into true-love knots, 
bleeding hearts, and stolen ringlets. This fashion 
soon passed away, the only relic of it now remaining 
being that of making the first letters of the verses 
form an acrostic ; a species of invention we still occa- 
sicnally meet with in albums and country news- 
papers. 

But the poets, though the most prominent, were not 
the only sinners. It would be invidious to dwell on 
the vain subtleties of more serious callings; but we 
may remark, in passing, that even the pulpit was not 
free from straining after such quiddities; sometimes 
shown in the choice of an unmeaning text; sometimes 
of a subject to all appearance barren or intractable ; 
and still more frequently, perhaps at a certain period, 
in “ exhausting” the subject chosen. There is a story 
told of a German divine who announced his intention 
of expounding the book of Isaiah, and spent twenty 

ears on the first chapter of it. This may be taken, 
ike all such stories, with some abatement, but there 
was a time when English divines appeared inclined to 
emulate his skill. We shall only mention one instance, 
and that from the Rev. Henry Teonge, who in 1675 
left his rectory of Spernal, in Warwickshire, to become 
a naval chaplain. He duly notes in his Diary, that he 
commenced preaching on the plague of frogs when 
at Tripoli, and continued the course up the Mediter- 
ranean and good part of the homeward voyage. He 
also made the opening of the Lord’s Prayer last him a 
considerable part of one of his voyages ;—the word 
“Our” serving as the text for several sermons. His 
Diary frequently has the entry “ preacht on the old 
text,” or “last on that text.” The sophisms of the later 
Greeks, and the themes of the schoolmen in the middle 
ages, however, surpass all else in the extravagance of the 
subjects chosen, and it hardly surprises one to read that 
some have absolutely evaporated in vain attempts to 
unravel them. The only people who have approached 
them are the Chinese, and they, it must be confessed, 
have ever shown a considerable talent that way. 

Yet if the schoolmen and sophists must claim the’ 

re-eminence in regard to the unprofitableness of their 
abours, it is almost certain that they have been more 
than equalled in the puerility of them. We have heard 
of some who have set themselves the task of counting 
how many times the word and, or a particular letter, 
occurs in tlie Scriptures, which is worse than that often 
laughed at, of computing the number of words into 
which the alphabet 1s capable of being transposed. 
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If we had not extended these illustrations already 
further than we intended, it would be easy to adduce 
many other examples. The trifling of the learned 
would be a fertile field, but a thorny one; and the 
painters would supply us with an amusing variety. 
Somewhat more than half a century back there was ‘a 
painter in London who obtained some popularity and 
more profit by teaching a “new mode of painting.” 
His plan was to dash a number of colours at randoim 
on a prepared surface, and then arrange them into 
such forms as their accidental combinations suggested. 
When a picture was shown to Michael Angelo with the 
information that it had been painted with the fingers 
instead of brushes, the great Florentine replied, “ the 
foolish man had better have used his brushes”—an 
answer applicable to all such artists. It were best to 
be content with the plainest ways; the road to excel- 
lence is ever sufficiently difficult, without choosing the 
ploughed fields. 

But we must break off. We have thrown together 
a few stray examples—it would be easy to multiply 
them to any extent—as hints. Our object was to 
show how commonly have ingenuity and talent been 
wasted in all ways and ages; and we must not con- 
clude without adding that any one who will look 
around him will see sufficient proof that they still con- 
tinue to be misapplied. It does not constantly occur 
that they are misapplied in so striking a manner. 
Squarers of the circle and discoverers of the perpetual 
motion even are becoming extinct, but in the lesser 
matters of every-day life, and these are what are of 
most importance to all of us, how few are altogether 
blameless! But while perhaps we can hardly expect 
quite to avoid the misapplication of time and talent to 
worthless objects, we may at least refrain from doing 
so intentionally. If we cannot avoid doing foolish 
things, we need not ¢ry todo them. We may as well 
choose something worth the labour while we are about 
it. 

The leisure which those who are engaged in the 
business of life can obtain, is so little, that it is a pit 
to expend it on useless trifles. If our few stray mi- 
nutes are to be employed productively, there must be 
an object for the mind to jiz its thoughts upon, and it 
may as well be a serviceable one. In the interesting 
volumes on the ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties’ many examples are given of the successful 
cultivation of spare time, and it is certain that the 
briefest opportunities, regularly and diligently em- 
ployed, will ensure success in any reasonable pursuit. 
A further proof of this, of a kind quite opposite to those 
contained in that work, may be found in Nyren’s book 
on Cricketing. Mention is there made of a Hamp- 
shire shepherd who attained to extraordinary skill In 
bowling. His practice was, when tending the sheep, 
to set up a hurdle or two and a stick, and then bowl 
away for hours together. The consequence was that 
he acquired almost unequalled skill as a bowler, but 
he could do nothing else—even at cricket. His skil- 
fulness all who have played at cricket would admire, 
but who would not regret that such a price should be 
paid for it? What a pity he had not spent his hours on 
some more worthy object !—but have wz no stick at 
which we are bowling ? 





How to print a Picture from the Print itself—The page or 
print is soked in a solution, first of potass, and then of tartaric 
acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of crystals of bi-tartrate 
of potass through the texture of the unprinted part of the paper. 
As this salt resists oi], the ink-roller may now be passed over the 
snrface, without transferring any of its contents, except to the 
priuted parts.— Faraday. 
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[Tintoretto, ead Group from his Picture of Christ feeding the Five Thousand.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XLII. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


TrnroretTro.—Pavu. VERoNESE.—Jacopo BAssANo. 


Tit1an was the last great name of the earlier schools 
of Italy—the last really great painter which she pro- 
duced. After him came many who were good artists, 
excellent artificers; but, compared with the heaven- 
endowed creators in art—the poet-painters who had 
gone before them, they were mere mechanics the best 
of them. No more Raphaels, no more Titians, no 
more Michelangelos, before whom princes stood un- 
covered! but very good painters, Caring the same 
relation to their ven kioun predecessors that the poets, 
wits, and playwrights of Queen Anne’s time bore to 
Shakspere. There was, however, an intervening period 
between the death of Titian and the foundation of 
the Carracci school, a sort of interregnum, during 
which the art of painting sank to the lowest depths of 
Jaboured inanity and inflated mannerism. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century Italy swarmed with 
painters: these go under the general name of the 
mannerists, because they all imitated the manner of 





some one of the great masters who had gone before 
them. There were imitators of Michael Angelo, of 
Raphael, of Correggio:—Vasari and Bronzino, at 
Florence ; the two brothers Taddeo and Federigo 
Zuccaro, and the Cavalier d’Arpino, at Rome ; Federigo 
Barroccio, of Urbino; Luca Cambiasi, of Genoa; and 
hundreds of others, who covered with frescoes the 
walls of villas, palaces, churches, and produced some 
fine and valuable pictures, and many pleasing and 
graceful ones, and many more that were mere vapid 
or exaggerated repetitions of worn-out subjects. And 
patrons were not wanting, nor industry, nor science; 
nothing but original and elevated feeling—*the in- 
spiration and the poet’s dream.” 

But in the Venetian school still survived this inspira- 
tion, this vital and creative power, when it seemed extinct 
everywhere besides, From 1540 to 1590 the Venetians 
were the only painters worthy the name in Italy. This 
arose from the elementary principle early infused into 
the Venetian artists—the principle of looking to Na- 
ture, and imitating her, instead of imitating others 
and one another. Thus as every man who looks to 
Nature looks at her through his own eyes, a certain 
degree of individuality was retained even in the decline 
of the art. There were some who tried to look at 
nature in the same point of view as Titian, and these 
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are generally included under the general denomina- 
tion of the School of Titian, though in fact he had no 
school properly so called. 


Morone was a portrait painter who in some of his 
heads equalled Titian, We have in England only one 
known picture by him, but it is a masterpiece—the 
portrait of a Jesuit, in the gallery of the Duke of 
Sutherland, which for a long time went by the name 
of Titian’s Schoolmaster: it represents a grave, acute 
looking man, holding a book in his hand, which he has 
just closed ; his finger is between the leaves, and, lean- 
ing from his chair, he seems about to address you, 

The very life is warm upon that lip, 
The fixture of the eye has motion in’t, 
And we are mock’d by art!" 

Bonirazio, who had studied under Palma and 
Titian, painted many pictures which are frequently 
attributed to both these masters. Superior to Boni- 
fazio was ALESSANDRO Bonvicino, by whom there are 
several exquisite pictures in the Milan Gallery. 

ANpREA SCHIAVONE, whose elegant pictures are often 
met with in collections, was a poor boy, who began the 
world as an assistant mason and house-painter, and 
who became an artist from the love of art; but by 
some fatality, or some quality of mind which we 
are wont to call a fatality, he remained always poor. 
He painted numerous pictures, which others ob- 
tained, and sold again for high prices, enriching them- 
selves at the expense of his toi] of hand and head. 
At length he died, and in such wretched circum- 
stances that he was buried by the charity of a few 
friends. In general the Venetian painters were joyous 
beings ; Schiavone was a rare and melancholy excep- 
tion. Very different was the temper and the fate of 
Paris Bordone of Treviso, a man without much genius, 
weak in drawing, capricious or commonplace in inven- 
tion, without fire or expression, but a divine colourist, 
and stamping on his pictures his own buoyant, life- 
enjoying nature ; in this he was like Titian, but utterly 
inferior in all other respects. Some of his portraits 
are very beautiful, particularly those of his women, 
which have been often mistaken for Titian’s. 

‘The elder Palma is also considered as a scholar of 
Titian, though deriving as little from his personal in- 
struction as did Tintoretto, Bordone, and others of the 
school. The date of his birth has been rendered un- 
certain by the mistakes of various authors, who con- 
founded the elder and the younger Palma; but it 
appears that he was born between 1500 and 1515. He 
resembled in his manner both Titian and Giorgione. 
In some pictures he has shown the dignity of Titian, 
in others a touch of the melancholy sentiment of Gior- 
gione. But not half the pictures attributed to Palma 
Vecchio are by him. We have not one in our National 
Gallery; and those at Hampton Court which are 
attributed to him are not genuine—mere third-rate 
pictures of the Venetian school. This painter had 
three daughters of remarkable beauty. Violante, the 
eldest and most beautiful, is said to have been 
loved by Titian, and to be the original of some of his 
most exquisite female portraits. One called Flora, 
because she has flowers in her hand; and another in 
the Pitti Palace, ina rich dress. We have the three 
daughters of Palma, painted by himself, in the Vienna 
gallery ; one, a most lovely creature, with long light 
brown hair, and a violet in her bosom, is without doubt 
Titian’s Violante. In the Dresden gallery are the 
same three beautiful girls in one picture, the head in 
the centre being the Violante. 


It remains to give some account of two really great 
men, who were contemporaries of Titian, but could 
hardly be called his rivals, his equals, or his imitators. 
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They were both inferior to him, but original men in 
their different styles. 

The first was TinTorEtTOo, born in 1512; his real name 
was Jacopo Robusti: his father was a dyer (in Italian 
Tintore) ; hence he received in childhood the diminu- 
tive nickname J/ Zintoretto, by which he is best known 
to us. He began, like many other painters whose 
genius we have recorded, by drawing all kinds of 
objects and figures on the walls of his father’s house. 
The dyer, being a man of sense, did not attempt to 
oppose his son’s predilection for art, but procured for 
him the best instruction his means would allow, and 
even sent him to study under Titian, This did not 
avail him much, for that most excellent painter was by 
no means a good instructor, and it is said that he be- 
came jealous of the progress of Tintoretto, or per- 
haps required more docility: whatever might be the 
eause, he expelled him from his academy, saying some- 
what om that ‘‘ he would never be anything but a 
dauber.” Tintoretto did not lose courage; he pur- 
sued his studies, and after a few years set up an aca- 
demy of his own, and on the wall of his painting-room 
he placed the following inscription, as being expressive 
of the principles he intended to follow: “ Z7 di di 
Michel Agnolo: il colorito di Tiziano” (the drawing of 
Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian). Tin- 
toretto was a man of extraordinary talent, unequalled 
for the quickness of his invention and the facility and 
rapidity of his execution. It frequently happened that 
he would not give himself the trouble to make any 
design or sketch for his picture, but composed as he 
went along, throwing his figures on the canvas and 
painting them in at once, with wonderful power and 
truth, considering the little time and pains they cost 
him: but this want of study was fatal to his real great- 
ness. He is the most unequal of painters. In his 
compositions we find often the grossest faults in close 
proximity with the highest beauty. Now he would 
paint a picture almost equal to Titian, then produce 
one so coarse and careless that it seemed to justify 
Titian’s expression of a “ dauber.” He abused his me- 
chanical power by the utmost recklessness of pencil ; 
but then, again, Lis wonderful talent redeemed him, 
and he would enchant his fellow-citizens by the gran- 
deur, the dramatic vivacity, the gorgeous colours, and 
the luxuriant invention displayed in some of his vast 
compositions. The larger the space he had to fill, the 
more he seemed at home; his small pictures are 
seldom good. His portraits in general are magnifi- 
cent; less refined and dignified than those of Titian, 
less intellectual, but quite as full of life. 

Tintoretto painted an amazing number of pictures, 
and of an amazing size—one of them is seventy-four feet 
in length and thirty feet in height. One edifice of his 
native city, the School of St. Roch, contains fifty-seven 
large compositions, each containing many figures the 
size of life. The two most famous of his pictures are 
—a Crucifixion, in which the Passion of our Saviour 
is represented like a vast theatrical scene, crowded 
with groups of figures on foot, on horseback, ex- 
hibiting the greatest variety of movement and expres- 
sion; and a large picture, called the Miracle of St. 
Mark, in the Academy of Venice, of which Mr. Rogers 
possesses the first sketch :—a ceriain slave having be- 
come a Christian, and having persevered in paying his 
devotions at the shrine of St. Mark, is condemned to 
the torture by his heathen lord; but just as he is 
bound and prostrate St. Mark descends from above to 
aid his votary; the executioner is seen raising the 
broken instruments of torture, and a crowd of people 
look on in various attitudes of wonder, pity, interest. 
The whole picture glows with colour and movement. 

In our National Gallery we have only one small un- 
important work by Tintoretto, but there are ten or 
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eleven in the Royal Galleries; he was a favourite 
painter of Charles I., who purchased many of his 
works from Venice. Two pictures, once really fine, 
which belonged to this king, are now at Hampton 
Court—Esther fainting before Ahasuerus, and the 
Nine Muses. They have suffered terribly from auda- 
cious restorers, but in this last picture the figure of 
the Muse on the right, turning her back, is in a grand 
style; not unworthy, in its lange, bold, yet graceful 
drawing, of the hand of Michael Angelo Rimeelf. In 
the same collection are three very fine portraits. 

Tintoretto died in 1588. His daughter, Marietta 
Robusti, whose talent for painting was sedulously 
cultivated by her father, has left some excellent 
portrails; and in her own time obtained such celebrity 
that the kings of France and Spain invited her to their 
courts with the most tempting offers of patronage, but 
she would never leave her father and her native 
Venice. She died at the age of thirty. 





CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


Tue Crierx’s TALE—continued. 








Anp it so befel, that the Marquis longed in his heart 
to tempt his wife, in order to test her steadiness of 
purpose ; although he had tried her often enough be- 
fore, and found her ever good. So he 


wrought in this mannére : 
He came a night alone there as she lay, 
With sterne face, and with full troubled cheer, 
And saide thus :—*“ Grisild’,” quoth he, “ that day 
That I you took ont of your poor array, 
And put you in estate of high nobless, 
Ye have it not forgotten, as I guess ? 
I say, Grisilde, this present dignity, 
In which that I have pat you, as I trow, 
Maketh you not forgetful for to be; 
That I you took in poor estate full low, 
For any weal ye must yourselven know. 
Take heed of every word that I you say; 
There is no wight that heareth it but we tway. 


Ye wot yourself well how that ye came here 

Into this house, it is not long ago; 

And though to me ye be right lief* and dear, 
Unto my gentles ye be nothing so: 

They say, to them it is great shame and woe 

For to be subjects, aud be in servage 

To thee, that born art of a small lin‘age. 


And especially since thy daughter was born, have they 
spoken thus. I desire to live with them in rest and 

ce ; I must therefore deal with thy daughter for the 
best : not as I would, but as my gentles desire. And 
yet, God knows, I am fuil loath to do this thing, nor 
will I without your assent. So now show me the 
patience in your behaviour that you swore to me the 
day of our marriage.” 

hen she had heard all this, apparently unmoved 
in word, in cheer, or in countenance, she said, 
“ Lord, all lieth in your pleasince ; 

My child and I with hearty obeisance 

Be youres all, and ye may save or spillt 

Your owen thing: worketh after your will. 

There may no thing, so God my soule save, 

Like untof you that may displeasen me ; 

Ne I desiré nothing for to have, 

Ne dreade for to lose, save only ye: 

This will is in mine Leestiaelll ape shall be ; 

No length of time or death may this deface, 

Nor change my courage to another place.” 


* Pleasant, agreeable. 
¢ Like unto—be pleasant unto. 


+ Kill, destroy. 
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The Marquis was glad of her answer, but seemed 
not so— 
All dreary was his cheer and his looking ; 


and when he had Jeft the chamber, he privately told 
his purposes to a man, and sent him to his wife. The 
man stalked into the chamber of Griselda, saying, 
“Madam, ye must forgive me ; I only do that to which 
I am constrained: ye know well that lords’ behests 
must be fulfilled. I am commanded to take this child.” 
He then ceased, and seized the child in a rough manner, 
and appeared as though he would have slain it before 
he went. Griselda must suffer all, consent to all. As 
a lamb, she sitteth still, and lets the cruel sergeant do 
what he pleases. Suspicious was the reputation of this 
man, suspicious-looking his face, suspicious his words. 
Alas! her daughter that she so loved. She believed 
he would have slain it at once, but she neither wept 
nor sighed, conforming herself to the Marquis’s plea- 
sure, 

But at the last to speaken she began, 

And meekely she to the sergeant prayed 

; ~ as he was a worthy gentleman) 
hat she might kiss her child ere that it deyed ;* 

And in her barmef this little child she laid 

With full sad face, and ’gan the child to bliss,t 

And lulléd it, and after ‘gan it kiss. 

And thus she said in her benigné voice, 

* Farewell, my child, I shall thee never see, 

But since I have thee markéd with the cross, 

Of thilke father ybless¢d may’st thou be, 

That for us died upon a cross of tree. 

Thy soule, little child, I him betake, 

For this night shalt thou dien for my sake.” 

To a nurse in such a case it had been hard to sce this 
pitiable little creature; well then might a mother cry, 
alas! But so steadfast was Griselda, that she endured 
all adversity, and said meekly to the sergeant— 


“ Have here again your little younge maid. 


Go now, and do your lord's will. And one thing I 
would pray of your grace, unless my lord forbid it. 
Bury this little body in some place where neither birds 
nor beasts may tear it.” But no satisfaction would he 
give her, but took the child and went his way. 

The sergeant told his lord all Griselda’s words and 
behaviour, and presented him with his daughter. 
Somewhat this lord was touched with pity, but never- 
theless he held to his purpose. So he directed the 
child to be softly and warmly wrapped, 

With alle circumstances tenderly, 


and taken to Bologna, unto his sister, the Countess 
of Pavia, whom he besought to foster the child in all 
gentleness. And whose child it was, he bade her con- 
ceal from every one. The sergeant also was told to let 
no man know, upon pain of his head, the object of his 
journey, or the place he came from, or the place he 
was sent to. The Marquis now goes to Griselda, in 
order that he might see by her air and countenance, 
and words, if she were changed; but he found her 
ever the same, at once steadfast and kind: 

As glad, as humble, as busy in service, 

And eke in love, as she was wont to be, 

Was she to him, in every manner wise ; 

Nor of her daughter not a word spake she ; 

No accident for no adversity 

Was seen in her, ne never her daughter’s name, 

Ne nevened§ she for earnest or for game. 


Thus d on four years, when Griselda had another 
child, a ay 

Full gracious and fair for to behold, 
and the Marquis and the whole country were in great 


* Died. ¢ Lap. t Bless. § Named. 














joy and thankfulness to God. When the child was 
two years old, and had left its nurse, the Marquis 
again felt a desire to tempt his wife. Most needless 
was it; 


But wedded men ne connen* no measire 
When that they find a patient creiture. 


“ Wife,” quoth the Marquis, “ ye have heard, ere this, 
my people bear sadly our marriage. Now, s nce my 
son is born, it is worse than ever. The murmur de- 
stroyeth my heart. They now say— 


«* When Walter is agone, 
Then shall the blood of Janicle succeed, 
And be our lord, for other have we none.’ 
Such wordés say my people, it is no drede : 
Well ought I of such murmur taken heed, 
For certainly I dread all such senténce, 
Though they not plainen in my audience. 


I woulde live in peace if that I might ; 
Wherefore I am disposéd utterly, 

As I his sister servéd ere by night, 

Right so think I to serve him privily. 

This warn I you, that ye not suddenly 

Out of yourself for no woe should outraief, 
Be patient, and thereof I you pray.” 


“T have,” quoth she, “said thus, and ever shall— 
I will no thing, ne n‘ill ¢ no thing certain, 

But as you list: not grieveth § me at all, 

Though that my daughter and my son be slain, 
At your commandément ; that is to sain, 

I have not had no part of children twain, 

But first sicknéss, and after woe and pain. 


Ye be my lord, doeth with your owen thing 
Right as you list, asketh no rede || of me: 

For as I left at home all my clothing 

When I came first to you, right so (quoth she), 
Left I my will, and all my liberty, 

And took your clothing ; wherefore I you pray, 
Do your pleasince, I will your lust obey. 


* Ne connen—Know not. 

+ Be outrageous, burst out in sudden grief. 

¢ That is to say, Ido not at present—I never shall——will 
anything but what you please. 

§ This must not be understood to mean more than that Griselda, 
in the height of her sublime devotion to what she believes to be 
her duty, desires to avert from her lord even the reflection of her 
sorrows. What she really suffers we feel but too acutely. Chaucer’s 
wonderful art, while apparently making no attempt to show the 
state of Griselda’s real feelings, is in truth constantly revealing 
to us depth beneath depth of the heart of the divine woman who 
is the subject of his poem. And we may here add to this note a 
few words upon the nature of Griselda’s sentiment of duty. This 
is a compound of various and most potential elements. It is 
not merely that Griselda has sworn to obey the Marquis—that 
gratitude for her elevation has strengthened the bond of that oath 
—or that she loves him most devotedly ;— it is also that he is her 
feudal lord, acknowledged master of the lives and fortunes of 
his vassals, who have been taught from earliest childhood to 
render both ungrudgingly whenever he required them. This is 
in truth the material base of the poem—the circumstance that, 
taken in connection with her oath and the demands of gratitude 
upon her, as well as with her boundless love for her husband, 
makes all Griselda’s sacrifices natural in the commonest sense of 
the word. But whilst thus based, the poem has a higher scope— 
appeals to an infinitely nobler nature. The story of Griselda is 
the embodiment of the spirit which eighteen hundred years ago 
shone through the words and acts of Him who died upon the cross, 
saying, “ Forgive them; they kuow not what they do ;” and which . 
for eighteen hundred or eighteen times eighteen hundred years to 
come, can alone, by its diffusion through all hearts and institu- 
tions, redeem or preserve the world from the “thousand ills" it 
has been heir to. Upon the altar of Love the poem of the 
Clerk’s Tale remains through all time an offering of unapproach- 
able value. 


|} Counsel. 
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And certainly, if I had prescience to know your 
will ere ye told it to me, I would do it. If I knew 
that my death would relieve you, I would right gladly 
die. Death may not make comparison with your Jove.” 
When the Marquis saw the constancy of his wife, he 
cast down his eyes, wondering; and with a pleased 
heart, but a dreary countenance, went forth. The 
sergeant then came to Griselda, and took away her son, 
that was so full of beauty, but—ever the same—she 
remained patient. Only, she prayed the sergeaut, 


if that he might, 
Her little son he would in earthe grave, 
His tender limbes, delicate to sight, 
From foules * and from beastes for to save. 
But she none answer of him mighte have: 
He went his way as he no thing ne rought,+ 
But to Bologn’ he tenderly it brought. 


The Marquis well knew that next to himself Griselda 
loved her children, but still no change appeared in her 
behaviour; and indeed, if it were possible, she was, as 
she grew older, only the more true in her love to him. 
And yet although the slander spread far and wide that 
he had murdered the children, and though the people 
began to hate him, yet he would not cease his cruel 
purpose ; he was still determined to tempt his wife. 


[To be continued.) 





ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 

(From the Life of Dr. John Colet, in Cabinet Portrait Gallery, vol. ii.) 
Tuere had been in very early times a school con- 
nected with the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, as there 
were with most of the other principal churches and 
monasteries throughout the kingdom. But, like many 
of the other better parts of the Romish system, this 
seminary, in Colet’s days, appears to have fallen into 
complete decay, and to have subsisted, if at all, in little 
more than in name and form. His own institution, 
which entirely superseded it, was founded by him, 
about nine years before his death, and its settlement 
and superintendence principally occupied the re- 
mainder of his life. The best account of how he pro- 
ceeded is that given by Erasmus, who says, ‘‘ Upon the 
death of his father, when by right of inheritance he 
was possessed of a good sum of money, lest the keep- 
ing of it should corrupt his mind, and turn it too much 
toward the world, he Jaid out a great part of it in 
building a new s.oool in the churchyard of St. Paul's, 
dedicated to the child Jesus, a magnificent fabric, to 
which he added two dwelling-houses for the two seve- 
ral masters; and to them he allotted ample salaries, 
that they might teach a certain number of boys free 
and for the sake of charity. He divided the school 
into four apartments. The first, aeeeh the porch 
and entrance, is for catechumens, or the children to be 
instructed in the principles of religion, where no child 
is to be admitted but what can read and write. The 
second apartment is for the lower boys, to be taught by 
the second master or usher; the third for the upper 
forms, under the head master; which two parts of the 
school are divided by a curtain, to be drawn at plea- 
sure... .. . The fourth or last apartment is a little 
chapel for divine service. The schoo] has no corners 
or hiding-places ; nothing like a cell or closet. The 
boys have their distinct forms or benches, one above 
another. Every form holds sixteen; and he that is 
head or captain of each form has a little kind of desk, 
by way of pre-eminence. They are not to admit all 
boys, of course ; but to choose them according to their 
parts and capacities. Their wise and sagacious founder 
...... after he had finished all, left the perpetual 
care and oversight of the estate, and government of it, 


* Birds, + Had no pity or ruth, 
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not to the clergy, not to the bishop, not to the chapter, 
nor to any great minister at court; but amongst the 
married laymen, to the Company of Mercers, men of 
probity and reputation. And when he was asked the 
reason of so committing this trust, he answered to this 
effect :—that there was no absolute certainty in human 
affairs; but, for his part, he found less corruption in 
such a body of citizens than in any other order or 
degree of mankind.’’* 

But the nature of the original establishment, and 
also some points in the character of the founder, will 
be best illustrated by a few extracts from the statutes, 
as drawn up by Colet himself. They are dated the 
18th of June, 1518, 

The school is described as founded “in the honour 
of Christ Jesu.m tia, and of his blessed moder 
Mary.” The high or head master is directed to be “a 
man whole in body, honest and virtuous, and learned 
in good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, 
if such may be gotten a wedded man, a single man, or 
a priest that hath no benefice with cure, nor service 
that may Jet the due business in the school.” His 
wages are appointed to be “a mark a week, anda 
livery gown of four nobles, delivered in cloth.” 

The number of children received in the school is di- 
rected to be a hundred and fifty-three (in allusion, it is 
supposed, to the number of fish taken by St. Peter, as 
recorded by the evangelist John, chapter xxi. verse 2), 
“of all nations and countries indifferently.” One of 
the rules with regard to the scholars is, that “in the 
school, in no time in the year, they shall use tallow 
candle in no wise, buta lonely wax candle, at the costs 
of their friends.” Colet, though he hated show and 
luxury, was a great lover of cleanliness; he dressed 
only in black, while many of the other clergy of his 
degree arrayed themselves in purple; but he was 
always remarkable for the neatness of his attire, and 
also for the good condition and order of his house and 
everything about him. Other rules which he lays 
down for the boys are the < gytlg ger I will 
they bring no meat, nor drink, nor bottle, nor use in 
the phase breakfasts nor drinkings in the time of 
learning in no wise; if they need drink, let them be 
fe in some other place. I will they use no cock- 

ghting, nor riding about of victory, nor disputing at 
St. Bartholomew, which is but foolish babbling and 
loss of time. I will also that they shall have no reme- 
dies [that is, paneer’). If the master granteth any re- 
medies, he shall forfeit 40s. totiens iens [for every 
time], except the king, or an archbishop, or a ewe | 
present in his own person in the school desire it. All 
these children shall every Childermas-day come to Paul’s 
church and hear the Child Bishop Sermon; and after 
be at the High Mass; and each of them offer a penny to 
the Child Bishop ; and with them the masters and sur- 
veyors of the school.” This festival of the Boy Bishop 
is remarked as almost the only popish observance at- 
tendance upon which the ‘dean enjoined upon those 
educated at his school. 

Some instructions ate given as to what should be 
taught and what books should be read in the school. 
Generally it is explained that the pur of the semi- 
nary is to afford instruction both in Latin and Greek. 
but always as far as possible in connexion with Chris- 
tian truth. He recommends, therefore, that Lactan- 
tius, Prudentius, and other Christian authors who wrote 
in Latin be used; but at the same time he wey 
banishes and excludes, along with everything immoral, 
whatever corruption or adulteration of style “the later 
blind world brought in,” “ which,” he facetiously adds, 
“ more rather may be called blotterature than litera- 
ture.” 


* Translated in Life by Knight, pp. 110-113. 
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Finally, Colet shows his good sense in a very 
unusual provision with which he concludes, under the 
title of “‘ Liberty to declare the Statutes.” Notwith- 
standing all that he has Jaid down under previous 
heads, ‘‘ yet because,” as he well says, “in time to 
come many things may and shal] survive and grow, by 
many occasions and causes which at the making of this 
book was not possible to come to mind,” he leaves 
entire liberty to the Company of Mercers, to whom he 
had intrusted the prvet amen of the institution, “ to 
add and diminish of this book, and to supply in it every 
default; aud also to declare in it every obscurity and 
darkness, as time and place and just occasion shall 
require.” 

olet’s first head master was William Lilly, the 
principal author of the Latin Grammar which goes 
under his name He had visited not only Italy, but 
Rhodes, to acquire and perfect himself in the Greek 
language, which he is said to have been the first 
person who taught at Oxford, at least after the revival 
of letters. He was a married man with many chil- 
dren; and he lived and presided over St. Paul’s 
school till the year 1522, when he was carried off by 
the plague. 

Colet’s allowance to his head master of a mark 
(13s. 4d.) a week, with two houses (one attached to the 
school ; the other, as an occasional country retreat, at 
Stepney), was a liberal provision according to the 
value of money at that day. The revenues of the 
school, however, derived from land, have of course 
since greatly increased: they amounted, as Colet 
calculated them, to about 120/., and are understood to 
be now nearly 60002. The estates lie chiefly in Buck- 
inghamshire. 








St Paul's School, as 1t appeared before the Fire of London.] 





Pigs in Cincinnati.—The pork aristocracy of Cincinnati does 
not mean those innumerable pigs which walk at large about the 
streets, as if they owned the town, but a class of rich merchants, 
who have made their fortunes by killing annually, salting, and 
exporting, about 200,000 swine. There are, besides these, other 
wealthy proprietors, who have speculated successfully in land, 
which o rises rapidly in value as the population increases. 
The general civilization and refinement ot the citizens is far 
greater than might have been looked for in a state founded so 
recently, owing to the great number of families which have come 
directly from the highly educated part of New England, and 
have settled here, As to the free hogs before mentioned, which 
roam about the handsome streets, they belong to no one in par- 
ticular, and any citizen is at liberty to take them up, fatten, and 
kill them, When they increase too fast, the town council inter- 
feres, and sells off some of their number. It is a favourite 
amusement of the boys to ride upon the pigs, and we were shown 
one sagacious old hog, who was in the fhabit of lying down as 
soon as a boy‘came in sight.—LZyell’s Travels in North America. 
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